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VALMIKI-RAMAYANA 
AN OCEAN OF SUGGESTIVE POETRY 


It was but a universal truism that the Kashmirian poet-rhetorician 
Anandavardhana, promulgator of the theory of Dhvani or ‘Poetic sug- 
gestion’ in literature, echoed, when he stated in his well-known 
Dhvanydloka in the couplet: 


apare kdvyasamsare kavir ekah prajapatih/ 

yatha ’smai rocate viSvari tathedam parivartate // 
(Summary verse under III. 42) 

‘In the boundless realm of poetry, the poet is the lone creator. 

The world turns as he would wish’. 


The above utterance, obviously made on his own personal expe- 
rience, is pregnant with significance. In the land of poesy, an imagina- 
tive and intuitive poet can turn the world as he would wish, view it 
from any angle he chooses, take up for treatment any aspect thereof as 
it suits him, attribute or even impute meanings as he pleases, — all 
these consciously. But the words and expressions that issue from his 
pen, automatically and unconsciously, could often express much more 
than what they literally mean. Indeed that is the hallmark of great 
poets. The burden of Dhvani or ‘Poetic suggestion’ is very much the 
same (cf. anurananadhvani). 

Here again, it is worth mentioning that, more often than not, on 
inspired moments, when the ‘glance of the Goddess of Learning’ 
(Sarasvatikataksa) falls on them, the words of poets carry more far- 
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reaching meanings than even what they actually mean. To cite a tel- 
ling instance from Acarya Sankara’s Saundaryalahari: 


Bhavani tvar dase mayi vitara drstim sakarundam 

iti stotumn vaficchan kathayati ‘Bhavani tvam’ iti vah / 

tadaiva tvari tasmai difasi nijasdyujyapadavim 

mukunda-brahmendra-sphutamukutanirajitapadain // 
(Saundarya., 22) 


Here, the devotee intends to pray to Mother Goddess to turn on 
him Her kindly glance, with the words, ‘Bhavani tvam dase mayi vita- 
ra drstim sakarundm’. However, hardly had he uttered only the first 
two words ‘Bhavani tvam’, which, incidentally mean, ‘May I become 
you yourself’, the Goddess, acting upon the meaning of those two 
words only, offers him her own place of bliss. 

It was given to the great Sanskrit dramatist Bhavabhiti to make 
the telling statement that in the case of great men, whatever they utter, 
the intended meanings attach themselves to the words uttered: Cf.: 


laukikdnam tu sddhiinam artham vag anuvartate / 
rsindm punar Gdyanam vacam artho ’nudhavati/ 

(Uttararamacarita, I. 10) 
‘In the case of worldly men, their words accord with the meanings 
intended, but in the case of the ancient sages the intended meanings 
run after the words they utter’. 


From the emotional-psychological point of view no better illustra- 
tion need be offered in the above matter than the verse that gave birth 
to the Ramayana itself, viz., the hoarse outburst of sage Valmiki on 
seeing one of the two love-lorn herons falling by the hunter’s arrow: 


mda nisdda pratistham tvarn agamah sasvatih samah / 
yat krauficamithundd ekam avadhih kamamohitam // 
(VR. 2.15) 
‘Oh hunter! For having shot down one of the two love-lorn herons, 
may you not obtain solace for all years to come’. 


Immediately, however, the rustic sage, given only to penance and 
austerities, was aghast that a rhyming verse, well knit and true to 
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metre, had come out of his mouth in that moment of anger and angui- 
sh. And, that is great poetry! 

In Valmiki’s Ramayana there occur a number of passages which, 
over and above the literal sense apparent from the context, reveal a 
deeper, subtler meaning or even meanings. Here it is for the connois- 
seur and the cornmentator to ferret out the underlying meanings. As 
the saying goes: ; . 


kavitd-rasa-mddhuryam vyakhyata vetti no kavih/ 
‘The beauteous charm of a poem is really sensed by the commentator 
(and connoisseur), rather than by the poet himself’. 


Among factors that facilitate depth-commenting in Sanskrit might 
be mentioned: one, the multiplicity of meanings of words; two, simple 
words signifying meanings also through their derivations; three, com- 
pound words, though having a composite sense, drawing also upon the 
meanings of the component words and four, specific senses drawn 
from the wealth of allusions from the vast.field of epic, puranic and 
philosophical lore. Indeed, commentators fully utilise all these fecund 
sources in expositing deeper and deeper meanings in even common- 
place words, but fully pertinent to the context. Incidentally it might be 


observed that the Ramayana is a treasurehouse for all types of dhvani-s _ 


classified by Anandavardhana in his Dhvanydloka, like Arthantara- 
sankramitavdcya, Atyantatiraskrtavacya and the different varieties of 
Asamlaksyakrama-vyangya such as rasa, bhava, vastu and so on. 
Anandavardhana himself refers to this aspect of the Ramayana. (Dhv., 
p. 6, edn.. by K. Krishnamoorthy, Delhi, 1982). 

Valmiki-Ramdyana is apparently one of the most lucid poems in 
Sanskrit, couched in simple, straightforward narrative style. But a clo- 
ser examination of the verses and the individual words would reveal 
that every other word and expression therein is pregnant with suggested 
meanings. The more one is attuned to the poem, the more one is versed 
in the nuances of literary criticism, of the philosophies, of religion, of 
Dharmasastra, and of Vedic and puranic lore, the more would one be 
aware of the subtler and subtler meanings embedded therein. Whether 
Valmiki meant of all of them or only some, is a moot question. 

It is intended ‘to draw the attention of scholars to this aspect of 
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Valmiki’s verses as pointed out by commentators like Govindaraja 
(16th cent.)! and Periyavaccfn Pillai (12th cent.)? and more recent 
expositors like Tetiyoor Subrahmanya Sastri’. 

Take, for instance, the verse aham vedmi etc. (VR&. Bdla., 19.14) 
which forms the words of sage ViSvamitra who had come to king 
DaSaratha requesting that prince-Rama_might-be.sent.with him.to. the 
forest to protect his sacrifice from being defiled by demons. Through 
this verse the sage impresses upon the doting DaSaratha that the 
prowess of Rima was better known to him than to the king himself. 
The verse states: 


aham vedmi mahatmanam Ramam satyaparakramam / 
Vasistho ’pi mahateja ye ceme tapasi sthitah // 


Studied in intensity, the different expressions in the verse blos- 
som out into a cluster of exquisite meanings. Thus the expression 
aham vedmi through which the sage contrasts his understanding with 
that of the king would mean: 

1. I know, on account of the purity of my mind, as stated in 
manasa tu viuddhena (Visnudharmottara, 275.2) that which is not 
cognised by the mortal eye (vide Mundakopanisad, 3.1.8, na caksusa 
grhyate) which alone you possess. 

2. I know because, as stated in the Mahabharata (Sabhdparvan, 
33.12), I have received my training from several learned men (jfd- 
- navyddhé maya rajan bahavah paryupasitah), but not by you who 
have been taught only by ordinary men. 

3. I know since I hold the holy grasses kusa and darbha in my 
hands, but not you who hold only the weapons, bow and arrow, in 
your hands. 


1. Srimad Valmiki Ramayana, a critical edition with the commentary of Sti 
Govindaraja and extracts from many other commentaries and readings. Ed. and Publ. 
by T.R. Krishnacharya and T.R. Vyasacharya of Kumbhakonam, 7 vols., Bombay, 
N.S. Press, 1911-13. 7 

2. Periyavaccdn Pillai arulicceyta Sri Ramayana Tanislokam, (Tamil), with the 
Tamil comm. of Krishnaswami Ayyangar, Repr. Tiruchirappalli, n.d., 2 vols. 

3. Srimad Valmiki Ramadyanam, Sundarakandam, comm. in Tamil by Tetiyoor 
Subrahmanya Sastrigal, Madras-18, Gurukulam, Abhiramapuram, Repr. 1952. 
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4. I know because I am wearing the holy locks on my head, but 
not you who wear the kingly crown. 

5. I know because I am sdttvik by nature but not you who are 
rdjasik in nature. 

6. I know since I have sat at the feet of teachers as required in the 
DharmaSastras (cf. nica-Sayyasanam cGsya nityam gurusannidhau, 
Manu., 2.198) and not you who are seated high on the throne (sirihd- 
sane prabhuh). 

7. I know because I am a knower of yoga (yogin), but not you 
who are just an enjoyer (bhogin). 

8. I know since I perform sacrifices for enlightened emancipation, 
but not you who perform sacrifices for sheer progeny. 

9. I know who am engaged in dharma (duty) and moksa (emanci- 
pation) but not you who are engaged in artha (wealth) and kama 
(desires). 

Visvamitra continues: ‘Oh king! You know Rama only as rama, a 
-handsome young boy, but I know him as a mahdtmé, in all the senses 
in which the word Gtmd is employed’, viz.: 


dtma jive dhrtam dehe svabhdave paramdatmani / 
yatne ’rke ’gnau matau vate.......... A 


(Vaijayanti-koga, Dvyaksarakanda, 1.6) 


That is: 1. I know him as a great jiva identified in the 


Brhadaranyakopanisad, 5.7.26, ya Gtmani tisthann Gtmano ‘ntarah 


(‘one who rests in the Gtman and pervades the atman’). 

2. I know him as of great valour (dhrti). 

3. I know him as the great body (deha), having a ‘permanent 
body’ (nityam nityakrtidharam) stated for the Lord Visnu (Sdttvata- 
Samhita). 

4. I know him as one of steadfast nature (svabhdava) as implied in 
statements like abhayam sarvabhiitebhyo dadamy etad vrata mama, 
‘It is my nature to offer refuge to all beings’ (VRa., Yuddhakanda, 
18.34). 

5. 1 know him as paramdtman, the great soul beyond which there 
is nothing as stated by yasmdat param ndparam asti kificit (Tait. 
Aranyaka, 10.10.3). 
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6. I know him as one who endeavours most (mahd-yatna) (cf. 
prayatnah svatmadharmah syat). 

7. I know him as the Sun (arka) (vide Rama described later in 
VRa. as rdmadivdkarah (‘the Sun of a Rima’), VRa. Sundara, 17.18). 

8: I know him.as the great Fire (agni) (cf. Bharata’s words in the 
Ayodhydkanda, 99.26: abhitah padvakopamam).... 

9. I know him as the great intelligence (buddhi) (cf. the descrip- 
tion later, of Raima as ‘one of eightfold intelligence’, buddhyd hy 
astdngayd yuktah, (VRa&. (Sundara., 116.27). 

10. I know him as the great wind (vadyu), even as the Lord is 
described in the Visnupurdna, 1.14.31: tasmai vatatmane namah. 

Rama is also satya-parakrama, valour personified, as typified 
later in statements like ‘(rdksasdh sarve) hatdny ekena ramena’, ‘the 
entire body of demons were felled by Rama singly’ (VR4. Aranya., 
26.36). 

To take another verse, being the parting words of queen Sumitra 
to her son Laksmana who was accompanying Rama and Sita to the 
forest in exile for fourteen years: 


Ramam DaSaratham viddhi matin viddhi Janakatmajam / 
Ayodhyam atavimn viddhi gaccha tata yathadsukham // 

(VR&. Ayodhyd., 40.8) 
‘Consider Rama as (your father Dagaratha). Consider Sita as me (your 
mother). Consider the forest as (the city of) Ayodhya. Son, go in 
peace’. 


The verse lends itself to several enlightened interpretations, 
adumbrated by other authoritative texts. 

1. Consider Raima as ‘father’, for he is ‘Hari or Visnu’ and it is 
stated in the Visnu Purdna, 1.9.126: devadevo Harih pitd, ‘the lord of 
lords, Hari, is the father (of all)’. And Laksmi, of whom Sita is an 
incarnation, is the mother of all, again, according to Visnu Purana, 
1.9.126: tvam mata sarvalokanadm, ‘You are the mother of all the 
worlds’. Consider the forest as the city of Ayodhya, for it is said: 


yatra nasti Haris tatra vastavyam na krtatmand / 
vastavyam yatra tatraiva yatraste Madhustidanah // 
‘Self-possessed people should not reside where Hari is not. 

_ One should reside only where Madhusiidana (Hari) resides.’ 
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2. Consider Rama as father, for it is said jyesthabhrata 
pitrsamah. ‘The elder brother is equal to the father’, and as a corol- 
lary, the brother’s wife is equal to the mother. And the forest is 
Ayodhya, for the brother wishes to reside there. 

3. Consider Rama as DaSaratha for ‘Rama is equal to Dagaratha 
in personal qualities’, gunair Dasarathopamah (VR&. Ayodhyd., 1.9) 
and Sita is tulyasildavayovrttd, ‘Equal in character, age and act’ to 
Rama (VR&. Sundara., 16.5). 


The forest is as good as Ayodhya, for there too ‘the sages recei- 


ved Rama with auspicious hymns’ as mentioned in VR. ‘Aranya., 
1.12, mangaldni prayufijanah. 

4. Consider Rama as father since your father Dagaratha will soon 
be no more, being abandoned by you three. And, I becoming a widow 
is worth nothing (cf. Asatsamd vidhava). Moreover, the minute Rama 
leaves AyodhyA, the city will be as if it were a forest, and thé forest 
where Rama goes will be as if it were a city. 

5. Consider Rama as your father and Sita as your step-mother 
(Kaikeyi), with all their foibles. For, as you know, heeding the words of 
his wife Kaikeyi, DaSaratha is sending Rama to the forest. In the same 
way, his wife Sita too will send Rama scouring the forest for the golden 
deer. So follow Rama and Sita to the forest to be of assistance to them 
considering the forest as the city of Ayodhya where you reside now. 

6. Consider Rama, not as a handsome weakling as his name 
would suggest, but as mighty as your mighty father Dagaratha who 
fought valorously against the demons. And consider Sita as unafraid 
and appreciative of Rima’s valour as I was at the valorous deeds of 
Da§aratha. Do not mind Ayodhya, for that place is the real city where 
a valorous husband resides, even if it be the cave of a mighty tiger. 

7. Consider Rama as tenderminded as DaSaratha who will not be 
able to bear separation from his dear ones. So go with him for he too 
will not be able to bear separation from Sita and you, even as he 
would state later: na jiveyarn ksanam api vind tam asiteksandm (VRA. 
Sundara., 66.10), ‘I shall not live’even for a moment separated from 
that black-eyed lady (Sita)’; and adyaivaharn gamisyami Laksmanena 
gatam gatim (VR&. Uttara., 107.3), ‘I-shall immediately take the path 
taken by Laksmana’. Consider Sita as myself for she is also destined 
to suffer from separation from her husband as I am destined to suffer, 
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being separated from my husband. Hence go with them to alleviate 
their suffering. Consider the forest as Ayodhya, for the forest too is 
destined to dry up shortly (cf. parifuskapalasani, ‘with dried up 
palaéa trees’ and api vrksah parimlanah, ‘the trees have dried up’, 
VRa. Aranya., 59. 4-5), even as Ayodhya is to present a pitiable sight, 
crying pitiably, with deranged men, weeping elephants and horses: 
apabhrastamanusya ca dina- ndgaturangama | artasvarapariglana 
(VR&. Ayodhyd., 59.15). 

8. Consider Rima not as an exile but as one who would be as 
crowned as king like your father DaSaratha; and so also, consider Sita 
not as a forlorn lady but to be crowned as queen like myself. And 
think of the forest as peaceful and beneficent to sages as the city of 
Ayodhya itself. 

9. Consider Rama not as one who has renounced the royal 
umbrella and going by foot (paddtim varjitacchatram, VR. 
Ayodhyd., 33.5), but as one riding in the ten directions even as your 
father Dagaratha whose chariot could traverse all the directions. 
Consider Sita not as one who has to traverse the forest on foot, but as 
one like me who used to travel with my husband in the aerial chariot. 
Also consider the forest as the Ayodhya in which Rama is destined to 
return and ride in procession along the streets majestically. 

The study offered for the above-cited two verses should be a 
pointer to the potentialities of interpretation to which the Ramayana 
of Valmiki lends itself to widely read and knowledgeable commenta- 
tors and connoisseurs. 


